The Court of the Sassanians
science and the scholar, of goodness and the good, but harsh with the oppressor, fearless and not easily led, knowing how to procure an abundance of what his subjects need and to keep from them that which they do not—in spite of all this we see that our age is everywhere falling into decadence. It seems, indeed, as if truth has fallen from the hand of man, that that of which we are in great need is no longer with us, that what is with us is harmful, that what is good fades away, that what is bad grows apace, that error advances laughing whilst the good conscience draws back weeping . . . that governments are with us only to follow their pleasure and to violate the laws, that the oppressed resigns himself to humiliation and that the oppressor puffs himself up with pride, that greed everywhere opens her mouth and swallows everything both near and far, that frugality exists no more, that the wicked are raised to heaven and the good cast down, that the noble in heart are fallen from the greatest height to the lowest depths, whilst the most contemptible have honour and might, that power has passed from the capable to the incapable. It is as if the world, drunk with joy, were saying 'I have shut away that which is good and brought out that which is bad.' "*
1 A. Christensen: L'Iran sous Us Sassanides, Copenhagen, 1936.
99t, in wretched poverty and insecurity. The following passage of rhetoric is an eloquent protest by Burzoe, an eminent doctor of the time. It shows how the conscience of an enlightened scholar was affected by the condition of the poor:
